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ABSTRACT 

Drawing upon data collected during an investigation 
into the exclusion (suspension or expulsion) from school of primary 
age children due to behavioral problems, this paper provides an 
overview of findings from empirical research, but also considers the 
possibilities for prevention of primary school exclusion by using 
education servi ce“based initiatives. The role of the education 
servi ce~based initiative with respect to behavior management is 
considered at various levels: at national policy and LEA (Local 
Education Authority) levels, via GEST (Grants for Educational Support 
and Training) projects and behavior support teams; and at the level 
of schools, through whole“school behavior policies. Two contrasting 
school“based behavior management strategies are explored with 
reference to the fieldwork conducted during the research project, 
specifically, "assertive discipline" and "circle time," are 
discussed. Comments from teachers who had experience with 
implementing behavior policies using these strategies are included. 
The paper concludes with a brief consideration of the need for the 
support from other agencies, such as social services and health-based 
services, to help children establish more acceptable patterns of 
behavior. Contains 29 references. (MOK) 
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This paper will draw upon data Yhepr^c^^^ (Economic 

»=4fsSlisi£S 

7oncl?Je^s'Th^^ brieftmTidem^^^^^ rapport from other 

sa7ices and health based) to help children establish more rewarding patterns ofbeha^ lOur. 

Background 



2s;s;?;?iis:rs 

the education service these us o sides of the sa _ u.^viour of children which causes concern in 

ihe child ‘■"d documents (eg DESAVO, 19 S 9 , 

^hoo.s IS CW M. . s behaviour implies a moral judgement and an absolute state in the 

Sl'ret^lus'wcff'hno’wl thifscLls and i,Xd 

isassssEiS^^^ - 

Sa“sH£SaSsS2^ 

Tom tL seto! basld behavtot r ofchilicn and young people, “''“-V''.'’'for'^Evtous Ss 
in Britain '>'one However, Elton also hishlishts the lack of comparative data for ^ 

( fi^/'n.rEiton report comments that, although Union surveys tend to provide , 

at-e:. lil^-oscing indisepiine and difr-U be^s^ur SopSior 

to the low and possibly unrepresentative responses. An , 5. opinions were 

Poll suivev found less asreement in an interview with a Sample of -00 te^ - P ,,.or<;e in 

dEidcTbctwcen just over a third ( 36 %) of the teachers who thought that disc phne ^se in 

Sowe^vr?^ of Ute si^Tplc ?c° ^Jnld by a pjl or 

effects of sustaining an attack Irom a pupil or parent. 

The Elion repon emphasises Him sse liave ic.aKsiic aims about behaviour managemenf 



Reducins bad behaviour is a realistic aim. Eliminating it completely is not. , 

interZLl comparisons help to illustrate this obvious but important point Children ^e a need 
to discover where the boundaries of acceptable behaviour he. It is natural for thern totestdxese 
boundaries to confirm their location and, in some cases, for the excitement 
proper answer to such testing is to confirm the existence of the boundari'S, and to do so firm y, 

unequivically and at once (p.65). 

Exclusion from school, particularly a permanent exclusion, is the ulnmale “ 

use in relation to unacceptable or inappropnate behaviour. It is a sanction which has g 
SbTe and is enshrined in the Education Act 1944. What is wonymg in the 1990s is the 
evidence that this ultimate sanction is being used more frequently. Specific to me conce^of 
paper is the evidence about growing numbers of primary age children excluded 
^marv age children have not been the focus for much of the research on exclusions (with the 
Sception of Parsons et al, 1994 and Hayden, 1994) partly because they ^e a minonty m 
comparison with their secondary school counterparts and p^y because there is hide evidence that 
they^were excluded in such numbers in previous decades. In the early 1980s Galloway et al 
(1982) felt able to report thatv 

Very few pupils are ever suspended from primary' schools following disruptive behaviour. One 
ob7ious reason for this is that they can be transferred to a special school for maladjusted pupi s 
before suspension becomes necessary (p.xiv). 

Galloway ct al (1982) make the immediate association between special education needs and tlie 
kind of behaviour which might occasion a primary school exclusion. This is an association 
as we shall see from the research evidence presented, has proved to be valid in many cases. 

The Research: key findings 



The empirical research which infonns this paper involved three mam stages; a nationa 
■ questionnaire which brought detailed returns from 46 (39%) L^cal Education Authonties (LEAs), 
fieldwork in 3 LEAs produced a database on 265 excluded primary age chilchen, some 
limited research in an additional 2 LEAs; as well as case studies of 38 individual children This 
research is reported upon in more detail elsewhere (Hayden, 1996; Hayden, forthcoming a &.b,. 
The research is based on official records of all types of pnmary school exclusion (fixed term 
indefinate and permanent) during the 1992-93 academic year and the autumn tenn of 1993 tor me 
national data and the 1993-94 academic yetir for the case studies. One of the key 
research was to infonn preventative strategies for pnmary age children at 

sciiool. A brief summary of some of the key findings from the three levels of the stu y 
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Table 1: National trends in official records of permanent exclusion (autumn 

1990-autumn 1994) 



year 



all exclusions 



primary only 



1990- 91 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 



2,910 

3,833 

8,636 

11,181(11,013) 



378 

537 

1,215 

1,297(1,253) 



Autumn 1994 4,788 



584 



(Source: highlighted estimates are from the University of Portsmouth; 1990-91. 1991-92 figures are DfE (1992); 
1993-94 and autumn 1994 arc Parsons et al. 1995.) 

The upward trend in records of pennanent exclusion are clear. Although primary schc^l 
exclus^ions are a minority, generally representing about ‘one in eight permanent exclusions > 
represent a cTowing group of children who are often extremely problematic in temis of dieir future 
school placements.'' Whilst LEA data generally showed an increase in the rate of exclusion widi 
age, pema-nent exclusion of primai^' age children was found to occur from reception ctes 
upwards. Nine out of ten excluded children were boys. In the minonty of LEAs (lo 
^Lere data could be supplied on ethnicity; African Canbbean and mixed race ch.lcken were found 
to be over-represented, by up to three times and more than their proportion in local popuiat-O 



Table 2: Reasons given by- 
reason 



Headteachers for exclusion 
of cases citing reason 



physical aggression 
verbal abuse 
unacceptable beh. 
disobedience 
disruption 
other 

no reason’^ 



53.6 

17.4 

18.9 

16.2 

8.7 

16.2 

2.2 



(n=^265 cases of exclusion; 27 pemianent; 32 indcfinate; 206 fixed term. These 265 cases 
accounted for 375 incidences of exclusion.) * ic no reason recorded on file 



Physical aggression was a key reason given by headteachers for exclusion, although case s u 
aenerallv revealed a range of other behaviours contributing to the difficulties expenenced in 
schools. In particular running out of the classroom as well as absconding from the school site 
were common behaviours, which formed the background to instances of exclusion. 
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Table 3: Key aspects of the circumstances of excluded children 
circumstance 

statemented at lime of exclusion 
in process of formal assessment 
social services involved 
1+ non-mainstream* agencies, 
involved with child/family 

(n=265) * non-mainsucam agencies are defined as agencies which only become involved with a child or family, if 
there is an acknowledged need or difficulty eg Education Welfare Deparunents. Social Seivices, Child and Family 
Guidance Clinics and health based psychiauic inteiwentions. 

Thus according to infonnaiion on file in the three education departments, many of the^children 
were already identified as having special educational needs, or were in the process of being 
assessed and many of the children and families were in receipt of interventions y om a range or 
other services. This siiuatioivwas even more apparent for the 65 children who had the senous 
(pennanenl and indefinate) types of exclusion, where 85% had been statemented, were in the 
nrocess of fomial assessment, or were in receipt of behaviour suppon. Statements were almost 
always for emotional and behavioural difficulties (EBD). Over ihree-quaiers (77%) onhese 
children had either social serx ices involvement wiili the family, were in receipt of child and tamily 
guidance, psychiatric services, or some other form of therapeutic and tamily based work. 

Table 4: Common circumstances found in families in case studies 

circumstance 

family breakdown 
evidence of SEN* 

SSD involvement with family 
multiple nioves/disruptioii 
evidence of violence/abuse 
no member of household in paid work 
time spent ‘looked after‘(SSD) 
involvement with police/couns^^^^ 
major accidcnt/incidcnl 
disability or bereavement 
substance misuse 

(n=38) * SENXspcciai educational need). 18 statemented by time of interview, 9 in proec.ss of formal assessment, 6 
receiving in-class support. Involvement with police, other than for marital disputes, violence and allegations of 
abuse. 

Table 4 illustrate- how the difficulties faced by excluded children and their families/carers were 
multi-faceted interv'iews with parents and carers demonstrated that the child s behaviour was 
often viewed as problematic out of school, as well as in school. It is clear that the needs of some 
excluded -hildren go beyond what the education service can offer on its own. Some of the 
teachers interviewed dunng the course of the research felt that although they could probably 
‘contain’ a particular child until the end of primary school, they did not feel they were really able to 
help the child. Similarly some mothers were fearful of their sons’ aggression worsening as they 



no. of cases 

33 

33 

25 

23 

23 

23 

17 

15 

11 

11 

9 



% of cases 

26.8 

16.2 

35.5 

82.6 
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got older, although in one case it was the daughter s aggression already 

which was the cause for concern. Table 3 illustrates clearly how 
the subject of a range of other inter\'endons in many cases. The chil^en s 
a school based issue, school was merely a situation which highlighted their unacceptable o 
inaopropriate behaviour, because of the requirements for order and co-operauon. Many o^^se 
chilSen^appeared ‘distressed’ rather than ‘naughty’ and in need of help not 
eduSon service needs to do, and is doing in some schools, is to adopt structured 
behaviour management which may help some of these children le^ acceptabl^orms of behaviour 
in school Ideally complimentary work needs to be carried out with families. The structured 
approaches discussed later in this paper may then make it cle^ when a mamstrearn sch^ can no 
longer continue to cater for a child’s needs. In this situanon the child s movement to another 
placement should be planned, rather than occur as the result of a cnsis which is sometimes the 
case now. In such a case a record of permanent exclusion should not be necessary. 

Positive approaches 



Positive approaches to address unacceptable or inappropriate behaviour in school are being 
developed on a number of levels, within the education service: 

« nationally, through enquiries and policy documents from the Dffi (now DoEE), as well 

as through the funding of innovative projects (eg via GEST) to address idennfied aspects of 

behaviour problems; 

• at LEA level in their interpretation of national policies and in the suppon and guidance 
they give schools eg through behaviour support services, INSET and the like, and within 
LEAs, where groups or clusters of schools work together on the issue, 

• at School level many instimtions are developing whole school behaviour policies. 



is paper cannot hope to cover comprehensively all of the types of initiatives taking place. 
)wevcr, it will provide illustrations of the kinds of things which aie going on at diftcrent lc\cls 



Th 

However, it will pro\ 
within the education service. 



National and LEA initiatives 



The ‘Pupils with Problems’ documents, Circulars 8-13/94 (DfE,1994), which followed the 
implimentarion of the 1993 Education Act, attempt to build on the findings of the EUon repon. 
Circular (8/94) which deals with pupil behaviour and discipline makes the following points. 



ITic 



Good behaviour and discipline are key foundations of good education. Without an orderly 
atmosphere effective teaching and learning cannot take place. If children are permitted to 
misbehave at school, or to absent themselves from it, they prejudice their own educational c 
Worse, they disrupt the education of the children around them. 

(DfE Circular 8/94, p.6) 



These may be obvious points to make and were greeted with some derision by schools at the time 
the documents were circulated. However, such documents do focus attention on the issue oi 
behaviour in schools and in so doing may lead LEAs and schools to reconsider their strategies. 



GEST (Grants for Education Support and Training) have produced a number of national 



nroerammes on the theme of truancy and disaffection, which in some ways relate to the issue of 
excision as the quote below intimates. For example, the GEST 20 programme in descnbmg the 
basis of the allocation of funds says: 

Priority will be Riven to those LFAs where the problems of truancy and disaffection are most 
severe, judged inter alia by attendance rates and the number of excluded pupils 
(p.39) (my emphasis) 

The underlying issue in all of these projects is pupil behaviour, disaffected pupils tend to behave m 
a way which is perceived as difficult to manage at best, or ‘unacceptable at worst. By adjusting or 
changing what is on offer in school, or how a situation is managed, it is often hoped that some 
affection for school might be created and thus more acceptable behaviour. 

Attendance is perhaps more likely to be an issue with some primary school children at nslc ot 
exclusion, although as Barrett (1989) has argued disaffection does occur in the pnmary school. 
Exclusion from primary school is a relatively rare event, particularly „ 

because of this some LEAs may not be sufficiently geared up to respond. Many ot the Ubb 1 
projects focus upon the secondary age group. 



An ‘inclusion’ project . , 

I will briefly refer to the findings from a GEST funded ‘Inclusion’ project which presents some ot 
the key planning and service principles for LEAs trying to work to include pupils and uius reduce 
exclusion. The project operated during the 1994-95 academic year and had the following aim: 



To reduce exclusions by identifying 'at risk of permanent exclusion’ students and to work with 
students, parents and school staff to identify and develop creative strategies wnich enable at risk 
students to continue attendance at school. 



The project involved senior teachers from seven schools (5 sccondaiy, 2 primary) who each 
idenritied one ‘at risk’ student from each school. Parent, child and teacher views of the situation 
were analysed and compiled by the project team, with a view to identifying appropriate responses 
and strategies to identified needs. The project identified a ‘Menu of Possibilities’ lOr schools to 
use, as follows: , 



Step 1 (little or no resource implication) 
schools can: 

-use an information gathering pack in order to plan effectively 
-provide an ‘exit’ card/bolthole for panicular at risk pupils 
-arrange uacking by a tnisted and supportive colleague 
-provide staff support group 
-make use of outreach from PRU 

-make alternative arrangements for less stnictured times in die day 

-arrange peer support 

-set up home/school link/record 

-involve EP and/or EWO in any of the above 
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step 2 (greater resource implication) 



schools can; 



-provide different educational provision for sonic/all of the time 

-calm, consistent teacher 

-access to counselling 

-social skills training group 

-flexible arrangements 



-parent involvement 

-life skills/vocational curriculum (disapplicauon 



of National Curriculum for some?) 



(Source: Fox, 1995) 

Not all schools will need reminding about all of these possibilities. However, such GEST projects 
can help develop and build upon existing good practice and enable other schools to take on such a 
'Menu of Possibilities’ for their more difficult pupils. 



LE.A- Behaviour Support , u • 

Education pyscholoaists (EPs) have the potential to offer support to scIkwIs on behaviour 
management, but it is a potential that is not always realised m practice. Pnmiiry schools may ohen 
oet onlv two half days of EP time a tenn. to deal with their concerns. Schools m our study vaned 
fn their appreciation of the service as it now stands, but the common complaint was that me aniount 
of time available made preventative and developmental work extremely difficult wiliiin the orduiary 
EP time allocation for a school- Such time tended to be used for reviews of childien 
statements, requests for observation and advice or foniial assessment. Tneie were limited 
opportunities for INSET (in-service training) in relation to behaviour management, leacners otten 
spoke of prioritising the list of children who they wanted to consult the education pyschologist 
about. Some teachers also reported that their education pyschologist was more useful in -o 

leaniiiis difficulties, rather than behavioural difficulties (although this is a false disnncnon). ihus 
GEST funded projects and LEA nin behaviour support services offered an niiportant opporuimty 
for additional support for behaviour management in schools and in such cases offered the potential 
of a preventative role for education pyschologists. 



Some LEAs have established behaviour support seivices, two of the five LEAs in which we 
conducted fieldwork had LEA wide sendees in operation (or final stages planned), fhere were 
also a number of GEST projects in the other LEAs which focused upon pupil behaviour, but inesc 
were time limited by the very nature of their funding. Behaviour support services vary in 
oreanisation and style, according to tlieir origins, funding and staffing. One of a numbei or 
po'ssible behaviour support structures will now be described. 

In one of the LEAs, all of the behaviour support was focused on primary schools. One of the three 
established teams was based with the Education Pyschology Servdee and took its referrals from tins 
service. The Team consisted of two teachers of advisory status, two classroom assistants, a hair 
rime EP and some secretarial support. The original plan was to include a halftime family worker, 
with funding from the social servdees department. Towards tlie end of the second ye^ ot 
operation of this servdee it had still not been possible to appoint this worker because of lack ot 
funding. One of tlie advisory teachers said of this: 



a team v.'c feel strongly that vre need the family worker ....without huniher, it minimises tnt 
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impact of our work..." 

Because there is no family worker it is up to the headteacher to inform and “'’S 

Sy in the proposed programme. This is a process which some headteachers are not able to 

handle very well. In the worst scenario the following might happen: 

rrhere is) " a formal meeting (in the school) with everybody sitting found and in comes, 
fSo m tne.r !ll these people. To hear them berate the child arul say h^fl the 

child isanJihat’s why all the people are here to help him...There s always this undertone of 
blmie. Sometimes there’s no way round it wiihout a family worker. I often marvei at ho\ 
cooperative families are in these circumstances." 

The sDokesoetson for this project and indeed for others visited, emphasised the importance of 
Svira fam“. worker wiA a different and distinct remit from that of the school, but who would 
provide the important link between home and school. 

What might a behaviour support team do? 

Behaviour support teams may work with individual children, groups or classes as 'jeJ as whole 
schools Som.e time limited proiects investigated were attached to clusters of schools (le a 
secondary school and the primary feeder schools). Whatever the remit such a team Provide tne 
additio^ human resource needed in a busy classroom, but more ‘ 

and skills to improve behaviour management. Although the entry point to a school is often an 
individual creating a great deal of concern, a skilled behaviour ^upport teacher wiU be a e 
identify other individuals who need help and support as well as whole school issuer. As one 
behaviour suppon teacher said: 

"For every single one of our acting out cases we have spotted an elective inute...Ve>y soon wc 
stop talking about that case and move on to that class and then to the wnote school. 

The^support teachers role in this team was of advisoiy' status and had a wide 

indud<& work with tlie child referred, the teacher, other children in the class and indeed the whole 

school. Thus the support teachers role might include the following: 

• individual 

occasional withdrawal of child for counselling and self esteem work; 
organisation and maintenance of time out systems, reward systems and contraas, 
liaison w ith pareiits/carcrs and other agencies providing support for the child; 

teaching sodalfkilfsToVou of children (such as sharing, communicating, listening and w-orking 

iS^whde cte to enable classteacher to work with the referred child or groups which contain the 

tSch^wlmle dass PSE (Personal and Social Education) including work on self-esteem and Circle 
Time’; 

• class teacher . , , • „ ^ oiwt 

the support of individual class teachers in class and out, to model appropnate beliaviour anci goou 

working habits to enable the child to experience success; 
discussion of classroom management and control; 
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development and production of appropriate literature relating to helping teachers and other 
professionals cope with behavioural problems; 
advice on how to deploy ancillary help; 
encouragement of ‘good primary practice’. 



Some^tearnTma^^^ support assistants to compliment the work of the behaviour support 

Ser iTone team investigat^ the support assistants went into schools for different sessions 
from the teachers and worked both with tlie individual child in the classroom and with the 
claSroom assistant, where appropriate. In this way, like the support teacher, the support assist^t 
con^buted to in-ser\-ice traiL.g for classroom assistants. A support assistant s role might mclude 

the following: 



befriending and developing a positive, meaningful relationship with the referred child, and 
modelling good behaviour and work habits for the child to experience success, 



carrying out structured observations of referred child or class; 

Liaison with parents/guardians and other agencies providing support for the child, 
work with the classroom assistants to offer advice, support and guidance. 



The role of a family worker on such a team is primarily to support the parents/ct^ers of children 
with behaviour problems in school. Such a role might include the following activities: 

. making an initial visit to the family to discuss the potential for suppon; 

• liason with other support agencies regarding the provision or other help for ihe family, 

» working directly with parents/carers to develop positive parenting skills; 

. establishing positive parent support for all parents in a particular school. 



educational pyschologist • r -a oI 

The team EP has an overall planning, coordinating and monitonng role, as well as individual input 

where the skills and expertise of a psychologist arc required. Such a role might include the 

following activities: 

• receiving and considering the initial referral; 



coordinating the planning meetings to develop appropriate strategies and inteiwcntions; 
(where appropriate) making individual child assessments and reports; 



(where appropriate) providing individual counselling for a child; 



• monitoring die overall effectiveness and evaluation of the team. 
(Bryan and Simpson, 1995) 
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<;rhnnls: behaviour managcmen i 



It is at the level of the school tliat positive approaches have to make an inipact and are l^ely to 
cover related issues of discipline, buUying, equal opportunities and spec^l n^ds provision, ^ 
well as behaviour more generally within schools. At the level of the group, the focus is largely 
about strategies of classroom management of these issues, within the policy context agreed by the 
school. Some individuals will not be effectively managed within whole school or cla^room 
strategies and will need individual education plans (lEPs). as required by the Code of Practice for 
special educational needs. In addition staff need advice and guidance on how to reduce conllict, 
prevent face to face violence and on how to deal with such events when they occur. 



Whole school behaviour policies have been promoted in the 1990s so that the boundaries of 
acceptable behaviour are not left to the individual teacher to decide. According to Cmcular o/y'+ 
such policies should be developed by the headteacher, classteachers and non-teaching stall in 
consultation with the school governors, with the governing body taking a clear lead in proposing 
principles and standards. Parents and pupils should be involved in discussion of the development 
of a policy, which should also be featured in the annual report to parents and in the school 
prospectus. The precise content of a school’s behaviour policy is left up to the individual school to 

decide. 



Although schools have always had rules and accompanying reward and punishment systems, not 
all schcKDls have had behaviour policies. The Elton report (DESAVO,1989) suggested tliat schools 
which simply have a long list of prohibitions and no consistent behaviour policy were more lixely 
to be troubled by bad behaviour than those which had hamionised all the features of the institution 
with regard to behaviour. The Elton report found that schools which relied on punishments as a 
deterrent to unwanted behaviour were likely to be disappointed. Both Rutter (19/9) and 
Mortimore (1988) confinn these kind of Findings. 



whole school behaviour policies 

Circular 8/94 ‘encourages’ schools to develop whole-school behaviour policies ana 

suggests the following characteristics of successful whole-school policies: 

• the policy should be simple and straightforward, and based on a clciir and defensible set of 
principles and values; 

. the policy should provide for the punishment of bad behaviour and encourage good 
behaviour; 

• the policy should be specific to the school and rules should be kept to the minimum 
necessary to ensure good behaviour; 

• the reasons for each rule should be kept to the minimum necessary to ensure good 
behaviour; 



tiie reasons for each rule should be clettr; and 

wherever possible rules should be expressed in positive, constructive temis, although it 
should be absolutely clear what pupils are not allowed to do (p.l 1). 
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Examples of contrasting behaviour management strategies 

Changing tlie way an institution operates is a difficult task and for some ^hools this is i > 
adopting a particular behaviour management strategy, such as ‘Assertive Discipline ^ 

‘Circle Tirne’ approach, both of which come with training packages which can fit into a schools 
WSET proeramnie. There are a variety of other ideas and packages but these two approac les 
were most commonly referred to during our field research. They also provide a us^u 
philosophical contrast in terms of thinking about behaviour management in the schcw , 

Assertiv^e DiscipUne, as the name of the strategy implies, is very much about adults (le teachers) 
taking a strong, consistent lead in their approach to setting the boundaries for acceptable and 
Sipropriate^behaviour for children in schc^l. Circle Time, in contrast, starts from a difterent 
philosophical viewpoint, in creating periods of time in which adults and children have more equa 
status, wthin a framework in which opportunities are made and encouragement given for all 
children to communicate, experience success and be rewarded. 

Assertive Discipline (Canter and Canter, 1992) 

Assertive Discipline is an idea which was originally developed in the United States, with the f s ^^ 

book on Uie matter publishedrin 1976 (Assertive Discipline: A Take-Charge 

Educator ). An updated version of one of the key documents which outlines this approach (.tranter 

& Canter, 1992) defines the assertive teacher as: 

One who clearly and firmly convnimicates her expectations to her students, and is prepared to 
reinforce her words with appropriate actions. She responds to students in a numner that maximises 
her potential to get her own needs to teach met, but in no way violates the best interests oj the 
students (p.l4). 

The overall aim of the above book is to provide a basis upon whicli to establish a well ordered 
classroom, which teachers can then adapt to their own personal style and the particualar needs ot 
their students. It is suggested that other theones and approaches to managing school behavio^ur can 
be integrated into the Assertive Discipline approach (p.255). The book opens 
that the teacher has the right to teach and that pupils (refeixed to as students) have the right to Icam 
ill a classrewm free from disruptive behaviour and it pinpoints the pupils rights in the classioom as. 



the right to a teacher who will set fimi and consistent limits; 

the right to a teacher who will provide them with consisiient positive encouragement to 
motivate them to behave; 



the right to know what beha\'iours they 
in the classroom; 



need to engage in that will enable them to succeed 



the right to a teacher who will take the time to teach them how to manage their own 
behaviour (p.l3) 



Canter emphasizes the belief that 'most children can behave when they want to bo so (p.l9). 

He acknowledges Uiat some children with special educational needs and impoverished 
backgrounds (emotionally as well as materially) will find it more (ifficult to behave appropnate y, 
but emphasizes that a major block to the success of such children is whether the teacher believes 
they can help tlieni. Canter makes some important points about the training of teachers m relation 
to understanding behaviour and obtaining order and discipline in the classroom. He believes mat 
some of the contemporary theories of child psychology, such as Freud, Skinner, Glasscr an 
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Dreikurs have been brought into the classroom, but often in a distoned 

As a result in Canters view, there can be confusion amongst some teachers about how o approach 
oroK of discipline and behaviour. Such confusion, Canrer observes, is unlikely to lead to 
confidence in the teacher in relation to behaviour management. Furthertnore this is likely to 
inconsistencies between teachers, with allegiances to different philosophies and thus a fceli g 
uSess “d c'Sfusion in somi pupils. Agreeing and setting clear, consistent behavioural 
expectations in a school are the basis of the Assertive Discipline approach. 

A das7r?om discip^ne planfsYkey pan of the whole approach, which consists of rules which 
children must follow at all times, positive recognition for pupils following the rules and 
coiiSuenc^ when pupUs choose not to follow the rules. The word choose’ is crucial here in 
that in the strateay the child is made awai'e through a reminder about the mles and tne _ 
Consequences of not following them, that they are chosing the consequences .f they continue the 

behaviour. 

Sample classroom discipline plans are offered, which can be amended and reworded according to 
the circumstances and age range of particular schools. Individual rewards and whole class rew.irds 
are sue^^ested. Individuals may be offered stickers and merits, positive letters home and so on. 
Whole classes can work towards a whole class reward, such as a particular , 

school for good behaviour. In the latter strategy- peer pressure is made use of in order to t^he 
desired goal. Progress towards such a whole class reward might be recor^d by ni. hies in ajar 

for every house point or other recognition a member of the class obtains. Canter maA^s tne 

d°stSn betw«n rewarding good behaviour and 'bribery'. A bribe is given to ennee somebody 
to do something they would not nomially do, perhaps because it is not enjoyable or not in the 
Individuals best interest, furthetmore a bribe irgiven in anticipation of a behavtour. A reward, on 
the other hand, is given as a result of a wanted behaviour and in recognition that it is in the 

individuals best interest. 



Individualized behaviour plans. 

Canter recognises that this framework will not work tor some pupils, 
to need an individualized discipline plan, which specifies; 



Such individuals are likely 



• the specific behaviours expected of tne pupil; 

• meaningful consequences to be imposed if the pupil does not chcxDse to engage in the 
appropriate behaviour; 

• meaningful positive recognition to'be given when the pupil does behave appropriately 
(p.227): 

Canter acknowledges that the natural inclination of teachers dealing with difficult students may be 
to ‘come down hard’ on them, but he views this as a short-sighted approach. At the most basic 
level such children are likely to try and get the teachers attention one way or another, so t a _ 
paying the child attention for appropriate, rather than inappropriate behaviour is a more positive 
way forwaid. 

For the pupil where nothing seems to work. Canter advises a close look at what is happening w 
see whether there is a pattern. He suggests that perhaps positive behaviour is being ignored or tne 
teacher may not be following through consistently with the original plan. He says; 
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Circle Time operates include: 



an incentives policy, ai'rived at by consensus; 

all men.oers of staff (teaching and suppon) must agree with and act on the policy, 

all members of staff (teaching and suppon) should draw upon the same range of privileges 
and sanctions and must be seen by the children to uphold and suppon each ouier s 
decisions; 

all children must experience some success, through the establishment of a baseline of 
incentives; 

parents should be infonned of the incentives, so that they can congratulate their children too 
(p.27). 



Like Canter, Mosley recognises that a particukrr whole school system or approach to behaviour 
mana^^ement will not work for all children, she describes such children as beyond norma 
incenuves and sanctions and lunchtime policies. However, she cautions f 

naming such children. She says that such children will be obvious once the Circle lime systei . 
been fully established for some time. Mosley describes such children as: 

confused children, whose basic emotional and physical needs have not been or are not bemg 
met Within many of them there is a level of inner chaos which results in an absence of any 
ZZl boundaL’ Often home itself foils ,o provide y litniis. Consefendf dtes^ 
unable to recosnise an\ of the nontial boundaries of behaviour proposed by school, they are too 
unhappv atmry or suffering from low self-esteem. Their only way to regain any feeling of 
personal' power is to wind other children or adults up. Because of low self-esteem they do not 
believe they have the chance of being 'good' , so don’t even bother to try (p.ia). 

Mosley su 2 <’csts that such children should be given ‘d iny. Attainable, lickable largets (lAlTS), 
which focus'^on panicular aspects of their behaviour and rewards them for achieving their targe '. 
These ‘TATTS’ may fomi the basis for specific behaviour contracts. 

Moslev reminds us of the withdrawn child, who is also ‘beyond’ but is not disniptive and so can 
be easily overlooked. Such children, she says, have given up asking for their needs m be me ^ 
Moslev sueaests specific strategies to involve such children in Circle 1 ime, without forcino 
child to speak (eg whispering their condibution to a puppet, with the teacher then speaking or 
child to the whole group). The involvement of external agencies, such as child and tamiiy 
guidance is suggested as needed for some of these children. 

For children who do not make any significant improvement Mosley acknowledges 
of ‘containment’, which should (in her view) involve the development of an Action Flan by 
members of staff in a school. It is emphasised that the child’s teacher and classmates need sup^rt 
so that they are not adversely affected by such a child. Thus other members of staff and classes 
will need to share in the responsibility for this containment, until a suitable placement can be 
found. In relation to such a child Mosley says: 

Other members of staff can offer practical support to allow 'time out' for either the child or the 
teacher. Supervised, practical tasks can be given to the child, e.g. sticking stamps on the senoo 
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mail helping the caretaker in simple jobs, or the child could spend , 

classroom. It is most inportant that the self-esteem of the teacher and other children i5 not 
drastically lowered by the child’s behaviour (p.43). 

Rpsparch evidence : comments from teachers 

Whilst undenaking the 38 case studies a range of schools were visited across ^ of the 
included all through primary schools, infant, middle and junior schools, ^'\EBD pnm^ school 
and an ^11 age EBD school, as well as a middle school with a special unit. In adchnon other 
schools were visited in these LEAs, with the specific remit of investigating whole school 
behaviour policies. 

The majority of these schools were in the process of further developing behaviour 
were described in a range of ways, as codes of conduct, charters and so on The most commo 
nac^^^^^^ were the Assertive Discipline and Circle Time approaches menooned above 

?lthoir°h most schools adapted and added to these ideas. The enthusiasm was noticeable anion^st 
headteachers who had recentlv adopted one of these approaches. If an approach had been adopted 
wholeheartedly by staff they generally reponed that it had lui immediate impact in terms of 
iniorovino staff morale and children’s behaviour. However, some headteachers emphasized tl 
there was\ need to keep developing new ideas about tackling issues of behaviour and discipline, i 
order to keep the momentum going in a scIkxiI: 

"We have had various behaviour policies over the past few years... we have found nothing which 
is absolutely adequate....the last thing u e did before what we are doing now. ..we 
Assertive Discipline code. It’s been great for a short term strategy, bin its not a , 

policy It’ s OK as far as the classroom is concerned. ..it doesn t have so muen influence at othe 
^time's '.say lunchtime. It was difficult to link it with lunchtimes. .Also the efjee; of it...weJound 
that it diminishes after a time.. .the value of it 'oecomes less and less as time goes on. 

This school had moved on to the ideas encompassed in ‘Circle Time’ at the time of intm-iew,^a 
sequence of events which we found in several schools in one of the LEAs. Ihe school had ^ 
focused on the way the staff were relating to and supporting each other. A counsellor was bein^ 
pai^to come in and work with the staff greup. Some headteachers were uncertain about the impact 
of ‘Assenivc Discipline’ upon some children; 

'■'Assertive Discipline. ..to be honest on bad days it can be negative and! worry about tli^e childtcn 
who keep on getting the de- merits.. how hard can you go on the sanctions. 1 he majonty oj i 
love the praise. ..they' re very: worried if parents find out about misbehaviour, however some kids 
find it difficult to accept praise or criticism. It has to be fair ..it has to be applied scriipulousiy 
fairly it can be very positively seen by the class. .we were surprised about me number of goo 
little girls’ who were getting more than tw o or three warnings a day. 

apparently good children do occasionally get told off may ma.ke the more difficult child feel that it 
TnotjiJthem. But. ..we cannot always meat all children scrupulously fairly. If we wanmd he 
difficult child for everything he would be not far off exclusion. ...We try to divert the child into 

another cla.ss when all the things are adding up. ... , u fr-„cr.imA nnd A 

Assertive Discipline may be liked because the teaching profession is very low andjritstratea ana i. 
possibly looking around for something it offers a framework..’ 

Most schools were more enthusiastic about involving children in developing the niLs or chtmtei 
than their parents, one headteacher commenting on how the children were involved in acvei p - 
a Charter about how they should behave, said: 
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"Children ore very good at this, they know what they should do. ..it doesn t mean they ah\ 0 )S do 
it." 



Some schools had schools councils which were used as a vehicle to help develop and agree 
nolicies For example, in one of the London schools each of the classes had tw^ representatives, 
who met with the headteacher and deputy for half an hour once a week on a 1-nday to report back 
and discuss issues which had arisen in their classes during the week. 



Schools were divided about whether they wanted internal or outside support with behaviour. 

In one of the LEAs schools could expect to gain access to a behaviour support ser\'ice tor about 
two sessions a week for a tenn, in a school year. Members of this team would work with 
individuals, groups or whole classes. One headteacher said of this support; 



"[ think yon need somebody from outside. Teachers often get too emotionally involved in the 
whole thitiQ... .People from the outside come in fresh. It never seems to quite work internally ^ 
because evenbody has got their own problems, everybody has got too much to do II hen you \ e 

got somebody from outside coming in to help it can be wonderful .some individuals (named an 

individual in die ser\'icc) are very, very high calibre." 



Another headteacher in the same LEA decided to appoint a half time teacher (a former deputy head 
of a special school) to suppon staff in a range of practical ways. She felt that someunies tlie needs 
of some classteachers were too pressing to wait for their allocation of time w'lih tne behaviour 
support team, which could be one or two tenns away; 

"Tve vot ^oire new teachers to the school for whom the challenges that these children present are 
very lie w to them and they'll find it on uphill .struggle. With the best will in the world, it s a huge 
shock to the system to meet children who will challenge them when they don t have strategies 
because they haven't had the e.xperience to develop them. So, I haven't got time to let them evolve 
those strategies. / need to get someone in there to say look, this will work.. 



A concern for all schtxils was the behaviour of a very small minority of children, it was 
acknowlcdsed by most of these teachers that some children did not know how to behave 
appropriately and in effect had to be taught to behave appropriately in school. 1 he extent to w.iich 
whole school behaviour policies can contribute to this social leaniing is debatable. As the 
summaries of the two contrasting schemes above indicate, there w-ill be children who wall not 
respond to these suncuires, or e\ en the individual programmes constrticted foi them w ithm 
mainstream education. In comparing the likely effectiveness of Assertive Discipline and Circle 
Time, a behaviour support teacher said; 



"Asssertive Discipline will correct the 'naughty' children. But we try and wean our teachers away 
from it. Teachers need to teach positive behaviour, some kids don't know how to behave 
positively. Assertive Discipline does give structure in a school and consensus, it reaches most 
children. Circle Time can reach more children, probably up to 9S'-,o 

What about the other children? . i • i m .^1 

What underscores all of the debates about the behaviour of some children m school is the wnoie 
issue of the effect of their behaviour on other children. This issue was commonly cited in 
interview's with headteachers as justification for an exclusion. It is difticult to overemphasise the 
impact of a child ‘beyond’ on other children, although it is easier to argue why such children need 
to be with their peers. I will illustrate this debate with reference to one of the more extreme 
situations found during the field research. For example one behaviour support teacher desenbed a 
child as a ‘biter’ who attacked other children. The child had been physically abused by his rather 
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who was a drinker. Two other children in his class had begun wetting the bed since his amval m 

the class two others had become school refusers, the teacher said parent were queueing up 

wanting the child out of the school’. Apparently the behaviour support tearn was able to ^djice the 
child’s biting and began to substitute this behaviour for more acceptable behaviour. 1 ne cniid 
narticularly liked a little girl who was encouraged to tell him that she did not like his bmng 
behaviour, but she would allow him to stroke her hair or the back of her hand. Is this ran. 
asked. In response the teacher said: 



“Other children are part of the healing process. ...they are coming from secure homes, where they 
are safe.” 



Even supposing that this generalisation applies to this little girl, it still needs to be considered 
whether other children have die right not to help other children with their behaviour. It is worth 
reflectiiw for a moment, whether we as adults would feel amenable to a fonnerly physically 
a'^a.ressive work colleague stroking our hands or hair, rather than hitting or biting us. On the other 
hmid if damaged children are not allowed to mix with well adjusted pupils, where are they to learn 
appropriate beliaviours? As one primary headteacher said of the instances where she had been 
approached to take an excluded child whom other schools did not want to take: 



'We know that if we won’t take them, nobody else will. .. .what’ s going to happen to them ! 



On the other hand this headteacher was also very' 
so that if they take on too many of the children ot 



concious of the delicate balance in many school, 
her schools have excluded; 



“That vroiild destroy our delicate balance 
others.” 



U'e only just have enough ordinary kids to balance the 



However, this primaiy school had a school council, which used Circle Time as part of ihcir ^ 
stratcey to esiablisli aji ordered and cariiig environment, the headteacher emphasized the capacity^ 
of otirer childi’en to support otlicrs. This headteacher had instituted a sysieiri of Guardian Angels 
who supported either the bullies or bullied children by inteiwening and helping or diveit 

behaviour, sometimes with die help of an adult. However, it was still acknowledged at this school 
that adults had to be seen to take action if a child became very aggressive. She described such an 
incident: 



"A child suddenly attacked a lunchtime supen isor, causing a nasp' injury. It shocKcd the other 
children. Other children had to see that he was punished. The child was involved in the decision, 
in fact the child's suggested punishnent was a more severe and longer exclusion than we ca/ne up 
with. / think if it is negotiated (ie a fixed tenn exclusion), I do think it is useful. I think the 
chidren need to know that there may come a time in their lives when their behaviour will no longer 
be tolerated and that behaviour must be removed from the playground, if the chila is unwilling to 
change it.” 



The behaviour policy of this school was clearly infonned by both the Assertive Discipline and 
Circle Time approaches. .A very important aspect of this school’s policy is its relative simplicity 
and accessibility to children. Rules have been kept to the minimum and have been discussed an 
negotiated with the children. Time is set aside at the beginning of the school year to establish this 
framework and it is reinforced after every' school holiday. Class rules are reinforced weeUy at ttie 
beginning of Circle Time sessions, as well as via prominently displayed notices. Such policies can 
do a great deal to create a more caring, safe and predictable environment for children in school, but 
they will not prevent all exclusions. Yet they should provide a framework where fix' 1 tenn 
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exclusions are reduced and the ultimate sanction of permanent exclusion js avoided^ 

power of whole school policies could be considerably enhanced with the backing of other services 

in the form of complimentary work with families. 



Implications and conclusions 



The education system can and does cope with the behaviour of the vast majority' of children. It is 
doiim so in a context of change, in what is agreed to be appropnate and acceptable behavioi^ .or 
cSlta in school and indeed in society more generally. It is a context in which the authonty of 
school and teachers is not automatically respected and in a situation of farriily formation change a^ d 
breakdown. One of the two most common factors for the children in the 38 exclusion case studms 
in this research, is relationship breakdown in the home. Tlie second factor is the clear evidence 
that most of these children have special educational needs and specifically emotion^ and 
behavioural difficulties. The education service has a clear remit to cater for the special educauonal 
needs of these children, but their complex home circumstances are l?j-gely the remit ot a range or 
other a<^encies. In the majority of cases investigated children were operating in situations ot major 
(and often multiple) stress. Such a profile of the home circunistances of the 
child is very' much in keeping with the perceptions of professionals working in the field with such 
children and their families. A very- significant sized grouping are the children known to social 
serv'ices departments and paniculariy those who ha\e spent time in the care of the local authority . 
These are childien who have had very little consistency in their lives, whose birth parents were 
unwilling or unable to socialise them into appropriate and acceptable patterns 
rules offered and developed in behaviour policies in primary schools, we can offer such children 
some concern and consisitency, so that they and other children can feel safe, secure and respected 
when thev are in school. Manv of the families who were not known to social services \’>ere 
experiencing difficulties in establishing acceptable behaviour with their children at home and could 
not enforce consistent fonns of discipline and control. These families too were in need ot suppon 
with their parenting skills, both from their own and from the schools’ point of view. 



As both Young (1990) and Halsey (1993) have suggested the potential of primary schwls to be the 
site from which to operate support systems for parents and carers is important and could improve 
the qualitv of childhood, which Young and Halsey (1995) believe is necessai y. However tnis 
paper would arsue that this requires the reallocation and reorganisation of existing suppon workers 
and resources. Primai^' schools, as Webb (1994), has so aptly illustrated are labonng tinder a 
‘delime of directives’ and are widely recognised to be under-resourced relative to secondary 
education. As has been outlined earlier in this paper, a family support worker is a ditterent sort ot 
person with a different role and professional training from a teacher, and right.y so. By expecting 
teachers to take on such roles it is not only an unrealistic additional burden, it is also insulting to 
other professionals trained and experienced in this sort of work. Schools and the education scr\'ice 
can and do achieve a great deal with most children. Tlicy could achieve a great deal more it tne 
resources and expertise of other agencies were harnessed, not only for the families and carets ot 
the child-ren ‘beyond’ but also for those who are near to that situation. 



Many of the primary ace children excluded from school need the support of a professional who is 
aware of both their home and school situation and is able to advocate with the relevant support 
agencies on behalf of that child. Education welfare officers (or education social workers as they are 
sometimes calleo) may be the most obvious professional group to take on this advocacy ro e. 
However, service level agreements focusing on school attendance, as well as reductions in starting 
in many LEAs may make this difficult, for all but the most pressing cases. 
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Case studies in the research have illustrated that a range of levels of support 
chUdren are to be kept in schools. It is clear that some schools do need ^ 
developing their behaviour management and disciplinary systems. Some case , 

that already difficult situadons could escalate because of the way they were 

Sl^ly cases which involved the physical restraint of children. Parents too could benefit from 
complimentary systems of behaviour management and discipline in the home. Schools ^s 
main^stream sersdce may have the potential for being both accessible and less stigmatising ^cni^s 
S? wor?on parenting skills than other establishments (such as social services nin family cen^s 
chiirau^^nce clinici and psychiatric ser^tices). It is a potentia which is uul.sed m ome schools 
(see for example. Batmaiighelidjh.1995) and some LEAs (see for example, Banies,199D) ha\u 
SYStemmatically planned for these sorts of provision on the school sue. Howe ver, it ^ a 
nossibility whi4 is often threatened in a period of reductions m public expenditure. Thus 
resources issue in a range of ways Resources are often the underlying issue as to whether a 

child can be ‘contained’ within a school and they certainly relate to whether ihcchild gams access 
to more specialised help. Additional resources may be especially important for a child who s 
being rcimegrated into mainstream schooling, after either a period m special education or out of 
school due to a permanent exclusion. 

The need for inteerated proerammcs to address the promotion of appropriate behaviour in young 
children which reach out beyond the confines of the requirements of the classroom and the xhool 
is clear Llovd Bennett (1995) points to the relative infancy of parent behaviour management 
procrammes'! in comparison with the attention focused upon behaviour management J” ^hools. 

He says that cchool based behaviour management programmes may well produce well ordered, 
task fiused c'as-^rooms, but that children will not necessanly behave appropriately in other 
situa to the stmcuire provided by these programmes. That is, school Pased programmes 

may b^able to nroN'ide the external controls which will guide children into patterns of posiuve and 
appropriate behaviour in the classroom. Yet such programmes will not be able to provide 
sufficiently for some of the children from home em'ironments where they have not b.eti abL .o 
internalise positi\'e, appropriate and socially acceptable behaviour. For many of the children m tins 
study it was in the less stnictured part of the school day (breaks ajid lunchtimes) t.iat the> 
displayed behaviour which led to their exclusion from school. That is, without the expenis. of he 
* teacher and the structure of the classroom situation, the child could not behave appropnaie y w u i 

their peers. 

There were also children who could not always be managed e\'en within the chr^ssroom situation. 

In most cases the evidence suggests that these children were veiy' distressed and in need ot 
individual attentioti. It was a happy circumstance if an incUvidual adult was availab e \Hien they 
were needed by such a child during the school day. The number and calibre of adults available 
diirin^^ the school day in a primar>' school is critical. Staff absence or a headieachei o . 

attending a course or meetins, can tip the balance to a situation where there is literally no 
adult available for a child. Depending on the level of difficulty or ^stress displayed by a child (and 
depending on the adults’ interpretation of the situation) as well as the capacity of the class tpciier 
(and others, including other children) to cope with it, a panicular instance of unacceptao e 
behaviour miaht lead to an exclusion for that child. 



Carroll (1995) in reporting upon social work responses to requests for help with young childien, 
whom she refers to as ‘persistently aggressive and defiant’ (p.37) says: 

/f is widely recognised that children who have experienced abuse or other serious trciunui necd 
treatment' to help than recover an equilibrium and enjoy the remainder of tneir clnldhoocis. u>a^a 
in their own distress, they need help to unravel their feelings, to make sense of past expcticnc.s, 
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and to leave them behind (p.37). 



It is clear diat many of the children reported upon in this research need the 

Carroll (1995) refers. Yet Carroll (1995) believes that social workers are not sufficienUy trained oy 
their basic qualification to effectively help the children she refers to. She wntes oi her own 
feelings of alarm at working individually with some aggressive children; 



Personally, 1 om quite small, and know that I cannot restrain a kicking, screaming, out-of-control 
ten-year old alone (p.40). 



Carroll (1995) emphasizes the need to recognise these feelings and to make sure that other 
colleagues are within earshot and alerted to the possibility that they may be needed to assist with 
such a^child Carroll (1995) is referring to a one-to-one situation which has different norms and 
parameters. A moments reflection upon the reality of coping with such an individual in a school 
setting illustrates one of the reasons why these children may be excluded, when support is 
inappropraie or not available. 

There is clearly a need for better inter-agency support and recognition of the realities of the variety 
of demands on a teacher (and children) in a classroom. In particular there is a need for the carers 
of children accommodated by the social services department to have a clear role in relanon to 
supporting the education of children in their care. Such children were heavily represented in the 
case studies in this research and as many observers, such as Jackson (1987) have said, they are 
children who have a great need for the opportunities that education might offer. There is also a 
need for a clear recog^iiition that a range of services and provisions are necessary for children wm 
emotional and behavioural difficulties, if permanent exclusion from school is to be avoided. l nis 
ranoe of services should include in school classroom support, as well as individual counselling ana 
therlipy (see for example, Batmanghelidjh,1995); it may include internal exclusions on the school 
site (see for example, Dunn, 1994); it may include part time and short term withdrawal to off site 
centres; it should include special unit and school provision, as well as residential iherapeupc 
environments. A comment (made during an interview) by the mother of seven year old twin boys, 
who were statcmenied for EBD, makes an obvious but impoitmit point: 



“...there should be something between being in or out there should be something on tne 

Tuesday if they are thrown out on a Monday.." 

It is difficult to disagree with such a comment, especially when young children are involved. 
Education ser\'ice based initiatives should be able to reduce fixed tenn exclusions of pnma^ age 
children. Belter planning and support from other agencies involved with children at nsk of 
permanent exclusion might help aid in their containment, until a suitable placement is found. 
Similar suppon and planning is necessary when such children are re-integrated into mmnstream 
schools. In this way young children should be able to avoid the stigmatising record of a permanen 
exclusion from school. 
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